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as a lawyer. No doubt Donne's fame as an origi- 
nal and brilliant poet was kept alive at Lincoln's 
Inn, largely through such literary lawyers as 
Brooke, and his poems handed about there in ms. 
Donne was merrymaking with Brooke just before 
he went abroad in 1611,' and may very well have 
given him a copy of the newly composed Valediction 
at that time. About the same time Wither, a 
young poet recently come up from the country to 
study law, would be making acquaintance among 
the literary men of the Inns of Court, of whom 
Brooke seems to have been the best known ; he 
would soon hear Donne's name, in intimate circles, 
as that of the most quintessential wit and satirist of 
the age ; and would (with the readiness in absorption 
of literary fashion which had marked him from the 
beginning, and distinguishes him so strongly from 
Donne) get access to a copy of Donne's verses and 
study them. Is it too much to suppose that the 
Abuses Sbript and Whipt of 1613 — belated satire, 
as his Fair Virtue was belated pastoral — owed its 
inception to such study of Donne' s satires of twenty 
years before? Finally, directly or indirectly 
through the agency of Brooke, he would come upon 
a copy of this latest and most finished specimen of 
Donne's wit ; and soon after, conceiving the plan 
of his Fidelia, would venture upon a revision of 
Donne's admirable conceit. If we suppose that 
the elegy was written in or about 1612 we still have 
time for the "long since penned" of the 1615 
(or 1617) preface. 

H. M. Beldbn. 
University of Missouri. 



A PASSAGE IN Hermann und Dorothea. 

In reading Salomon Gessner's idyl "Daphne- 
Chloe," the following passage attracted my atten- 
tion: 

"Im 1 Schatten des Hollundergestrauches stan- 
den die Madgen verborgen. Indess hob Alexis, 
unbewusst dass er behorcht ist, mit lieblicher 
Stimme diesen Gesang an. . . . Jungst fand ich 
am Brannen sie (i. e., Daphne); einen schweren 

7 Gosse, Life and Letters I, 278. 

1 Cp. Sax. Gessxers Schriften, v* 61 Theil. Zurich bey 
Orell, Gessner, Fiisslin u. C-. 1772, pp. 8-10. 



Krug hatte sie mit Wasser gefullt. Lass mich 
die dir zu schwere Last des Kruges nach deiner 
Hutte tragen. So stammelt ich: Wie bist du 
giitig, so sprach sie. Zitternd nahm ich den 
Krug, und blode, und seufzend, den Blick zur 
Erde geschlagen, gieng ich an Daphnens Seite, 
und durft ihr nicht sagen, dass ich sie liebe, mehr 
als die Biene den Fruhling liebt. . . . Ach, wenn 
sie meine Liebe verschmaht, dann werdet ihr, 
ihr Blumen, ihr mannigfaltigen Pflanzen, bisher 
meine Freude, meine siisseste Sorge, dann werdet 
ihr ungepflegt alle verwelken; denn fur mich 
bluht keine Freude mehr." 

This forms an interesting parallel to Goethe's 
"Hermann und Dorothea," vn, 108-111, 129- 
130, and iv, 212-217. In the seventh canto, 
we read: 

V. 108 : Schweigend nahm sie darauf die beiden Kriige 
beim Henkel, 
Stieg die Stufen hinan, und Hermann folgte der 

Lieben. 
Einen Krug verlangt' er von ihr, die Burde zu 
teilen. 
" Lasst ihn," sprach sie ; " es tragt sich besser die 
gleichere Last so." 

V. 129 : Also sprach sie und war mit ihrem stillen Begleiter 
Durch den Garten gekommen. . . . 

And in the fourth : 

V. 212 : " Ja, sie ist's I und fuhr* ich sie nicht als Braut 

mir nach Hause 
Heute noch, ziehet sie fort . . . 
Mutter, ewig umsonst gedeiht mir die reiche 

Besitzung 
Dann vor Augen ; umsonst sind kiinftige Jahre 

mir fruchtbar. 
Ja, das gewohnte Haus und der Garten ist mir 

zu wider." 

Duntzer in his "Erlauterungen" to "Hermann 
und Dorothea" (7 to Auflage, Leipzig, 1897) re- 
fers in the foot-note, on p. 124, to the "ahnlichen 
und doch so verschiedenen Brunnenszene am An- 
fange von ' Werthers Leiden.' " (Hatfield in his 
edition of the poem quotes in his notes to vn, 
110-112, an English version of the passage here 
mentioned.) It is to be found under the date 
"Am 15 Mai:" Letzthin kam ich zum Brannen 
und fand ein junges Dienstmadchen, das ihr 
Getasz auf die unterste Treppe gesetzt hatte, und 
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sich umsah, ob kerne Kameradin kommen wollte, 
ihr es auf den Kopf zu helfen. Icli stieg Hnunter 
und sail sie an. — Soil ich Ihr helfen, Jungfer? 
sagte ich. — Sie ward roth fiber und fiber. — O 
nein, Herr ! sagte sie. — Ohne Umstande. — Sie 
legte ihren Kringen zurecht und ich half ihr. Sie 
dankte und stieg hinauf. 

The motive is the same in all three passages, 
the situation however also strikingly similar in 
Gessner's idyl and "Hermann und Dorothea." 



M. Blakemore Evans. 



University of Wisconsin. 



INTERPKETATION OF A DISPUTED 
PASSAGE IN Goetz von Berlichingen. 

In annotating the phrase ' ' auf die Fastnacht ' ' 
in the speech of Lerse, Act III, Scene 6, of Goetz 
von Berlichingen: " Es ware mir leid. Wiszt Ihr 
noch, wie Ihr um des Pfalzgrafen willen Konrad 
Schotten feind wart und nach Haszfurt auf die 
Fastnacht reiten wolltet ? ' ' Professor Goodrich, of 
Williams College, in his excellent edition (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1899) says: "Wustmann 
takes auf with the accusative in this passage as 
denoting time in answer to the question when? 
Beer remarks 'nicht Angabe der Zeit, sondern 
des Zwecks.' A comparison with the passages of 
the Lebensbeschreibung (pp. 81-84) from which 
the incident here related is taken will furnish 
grounds for both views. I am on the whole in- 
clined to agree with Wustmann." 

An investigation of the above passage yielded 
the following result. Of some twenty editions of 
the drama consulted, 1 curiously enough only four 
comment upon the phrase in question, and their 
interpretations are at variance. Even Diintzer 
observes silence in reference to it in his Erldute- 
rungen. H. A. Bull annotates, "Notice the 
accusative, because in the relation of the incident 
they had not yet ridden," and A. Chuquet trans- 

'I am indebted to Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Frank Goodrich, of Williams 
College, for access to a portion of these editions, and desire 
to express my obligation to them. 



lates in his foot-notes, — "Pour la veille de carenie, 
pour le carnaval." 

The editors who endeavor to interpret the phrase, 
restrict themselves for a basis of their view solely 
to a general comparison with the passage in the 
Lebensbeschreibung, and, naturally, on so indefi- 
nite grounds, arrive at entirely dissimilar conclu- 
sions. They all seem to overlook the only possible 
guide the passage affords for a proper interpretation, 
namely, the syntactical rule of order, that adverbial 
phrases of time should precede other coordinate 
adverbial phrases. The application of that rule 
plainly makes this a non-temporal phrase in 
Goethe's drama, 2 while the passage in the Lebens- 
beschreibung, to which the commentators refer in 
substantiation of their interpretation, actually 
reads, in contrast to Goethe, with the opposite 
order " vnnd auch vfi die Fasznacht gein Haszfurt 
khommen" (p. 67). 

That phrases with "auf," especially in the 
older German, very frequently have temporal 
force, is of course true. The Lebensbeschreibung 
itself abounds in them. To quote only a few, we 
find auff S. Laurenzentag, p. 21 (edit. F. W. G. 
v. Berlichingen-Rossach) ; vff 8. Jacobsabend, p. 
21; vff die Fasznacht, p. 25; vff S. Jorgen tag, 
p. 27 ; vf sontag nach S. veitts tag, p. 30 ; vff die- 
selbige zeit, p. 48; vff den andern Summer, p. 49; 
vff imser Frauen geburtstag, p. 57; vff S. Peters tag, 
p. 67; vff ein zeit, p. 79; — all of which are plainly 
expressions of time. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to refer also to that mother-source of early 
Modem High German, Luther's translation of the 
Bible, for similar phrases. Luke 2, 41-42 reads: 
' Und seine Eltern gingen alle Jahre gen Jerusa- 
lem auf das Osterfest. Und da er zwolf Jahr 
alt war, gingen sie hinauf gen Jerusalem, nach 
Gewohnheit des Festes ' ; and the Gospel according 
to St. John 11, 56: 'Was diinket euch, dasz er 
nicht kommt auf das Fest ? ' In these two passages, 
the phrases with "auf," both on account of the 
word-order and context, are unquestionably non- 
temporal. In other passages of exactly the same 
kind, e. g., Matth. 26, 5; Matth. 27, 15; Mark 

2 Unless we choose in this instance to assume intentional 
violation of grammatical usage on the part of Goethe, 
for which there seems to be no reasonable justification or 
cause. 



